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Master  Plan 
progressing 

By  John  Shaw 

By  early  1988,  Chinatown  residents  are  expected  to 
have  a  draft  of  a  document  which  many  have  wait¬ 
ed  over  a  decade  to  receive.  The  document  is  the 
Chinatown  Master  Plan. 

A  Master  Plan  sub-committee  of  the  Chinatown/South 
Cove  Neighborhood  Council  began  meeting  early  this 
summer  to  discuss  potential  topics  that  residents  say  need 
to  be  fully  discussed  in  an  open  forum  in  the  community. 


The  members  met  with  officials 
from  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (BRA).  That  agency  is 
helping  coordinate  the  process,  in¬ 
cluding  lending  technical  support 
and  giving  $110,000  to  complete 
the  entire  four-part  study,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  part. 

The  sub-committee  whittled  the 
concerns  into  seven  categories, 
which  are  (in  no  particular  order): 

•Housing  development; 

•Transportation/traffic; 

•Economic/employment  devel¬ 
opment; 

•Open  space/recreation; 

•Land  use; 

•Social  servics;  and 

•Garbage. 

With  this  information  as  a  start, 
a  series  of  meetings  with  business 
owners,  community  leaders  and 
other  interested  residents  com¬ 
menced  on  Sept.  22.  The  small 
,  group  discussions  will  occur  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  October,  according 
to  neighborhood  council  executive 
director  Tarry  Hum.  A  summary 
of  the  working  sessions  will  be 
compiled  and  presented  to  the 
general  community  sometime 
around  Thanksgiving  for  further 


neighborhood  discussion. 

“The  community  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  proactive  rather 
than  reactive,”  Hum  remarked. 
“That’s  the  whole  basis  for  this 
community  plan— so  that  we  can 
plan  what  we  will  see  in  China¬ 
town  in  five  or  ten  years.” 

She  stated  that  representatives 
of  nearby  institutions  will  not  be 
included  ,  in  the  process  because 
they  do  not  necessarily  have  th.e 
best  interests  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  mind.  This  is  a  backlash 
from  the  on-going  dispute  over 
Dorchester’s  St.  Margaret’s  Hos¬ 
pital  moving  to  Chinatown  de¬ 
spite  strident  opposition  from 
residents  in  both  communities. 

Hum  added  that  while  the 
items  are  a  good  place  to  start, 
the  neighborhood  must  also  deal 
with  the  specifics.  “For  example, 
in  housing,  [we  must  decide]  what 
kind  do  we  want.  Do  we  want 
all  low-income,  condominiums, 
mixed  income,  co-operatives?  We 
have  to  make  those  kinds  of  deci¬ 
sions,”  she  said. 

Added  Carol  Lee,  another  CNC 
member,  “The  neighborhood  has 
continued  on  page  5 


Tranquility 
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A  salute  to  our  journalistic  colleagues  for  a  decade  of  dedicated  service. 
Inland  Sea:  Sailboat  (Forenoon),  1926,  is  by  Japanese  artist  Hiroshi  Yoshi- 
da.  It  is  part  of  the  Asian  Collection  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 


Sets  and  smashes 


With  the  Financial  District  looming  in  the  background,  the  43rd  Annual  North  American  In¬ 
vitational  Volleyball  Tournament  took  place  over  Labor  Day.  See  page  8  for  story,  pictures. 


At  what  price 
development? 

By  Robert  Chien-chuan  Chu 

"When  land  becomes  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
smut,  it  will  be  used  for  something  else."  —  Larry 
DiCara,  president,  Theater  District  Association, 
quoted  in  Boston  Globe,  4  July  1987. 

“ Chinatown  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  an  island 
of  shrinking  opportunities  for  Asians,  with  megade¬ 
velopment  encroaching  on  every  side.  ”  —  Boston 
Sunday  Globe,  2  August  1987. 
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As  skyrocketing  real  estate  prices  drive  porno¬ 
graphic  theaters  out  of  the  Combat  Zone,  a  political 
crisis  is  brewing.  Chinatown’s  need  for  affordable 
housing  and  accessible  jobs  calls  into  question 
Boston’s  multibillion  dollar  development  boom.  Com¬ 
munity  residents  and  activists  are  asking,  what  pre¬ 
vents  land  that  is  “too  valuable  .  for  smut”  from 
becoming  “too  valuable”  for  low-cost  housing?  What 
ensures  that  jobs  in  the  new  downtown  office  towers 
will  be  accessible  to  Asian  workers?  How  can  China¬ 
town  take  control  of  its  own  land  and  labor? 

continued  on  page  10 
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“Sjhecia/iz/siy  ui  GAmese  G&cmqueti’ 

LUNCEHON-DINNER-COCKTAILS 
TAKE  OUT  ORDERS 
426-4338  •  338-7996 
9  TYLER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 
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•  Boston  Magazine’s  “Best  of 
Boston,”  1980,  1981.  1982, 
1983,  1984,  1985 

•  Esquire  Magazine's  “1  of  the 
Greatest  125  Restaurants  in 
12  cities" 

•  Camus  Guide  ’83,  only 
Chinese  restaurant  chosen 
“The  Best  50  Restaurants”  in 
Greater  Boston 

•  Boston  Globe  “Calendar,”  four 
star  rating,  Nov.  ’82,  “revisit¬ 
ed”  May  1983 

•  Boston  Magazine’s  “Tbp  120 
Restaurants’— July  1985 


Open  daily  9  a.m.  Cocktails 
Thke  outs  Function  rooms  426-8543 
7(T  Beacon  Street,  Chinatown,  Boston 


Bo  Shek 

Authentic  Chinese  Cuisine 


•  Barbequed  Spareribs 

•  Barbecued  Pork 

•  Soy  Sauce  Chicken 

•  Roast  Duck 

•  Roast  Chicken 


All  prepared  by 

specialty  Chef  from  Hong  Kong 


61  Beach  Strt  Tel. 

Boston,  MA  02111  482-4441 


REDMOND 


MAGNELL 


REPROGRAPHICS 


CAMERA  TECHNICIANS 
BLUEUNE  PRINTERS 
DEUVERY  DRIVERS 
CONSUMER  RELATIONS  CLERK 
REPROGRAPHIC  SALESMEN 
XEROX  OPERATORS 

Part  and  Full  Time  Positions  Available 


1 23  Water  Street 

Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 
(617)  924-2112 


City  appoints  liaison  to 
work  in  Chinatown  area 


The  Mayor’s  Office  of  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Services  has  announced  that 
Yon  Lee  has  joined  the  Flynn  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  the  neighborhood 
coordinator  for  Chinatown  and  liaison 
to  the  Chinese  community. 

Before  joining  Neighborhood  Ser¬ 
vices,  Lee  served  as  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Center  in 
Boston.  As  Executive  Director,  Lee 
administered  cultural  programs  and 
activities  for  the  Center  and  worked 
with  various  community  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  on  exchange 
programs  with  China  and  on 
Chinese/ American  relations. 


A  long-time  Chinatown 
resident  and  activist,  Lee 
expects  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  city 
bureaucracy. 

+  

A  native  of  Taishan,  China,  Lee 
came  to  Boston  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  has  lived  here  all  his  life, 
and  has  been  active  in  several  commu¬ 
nity  groups  in  Boston’s  Chinatown 
community.  As  neighborhood  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Chinatown,  Lee  will  continue 
to  work  with  these  groups  and  resi¬ 
dents  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  includ¬ 
ing  efforts  to  limit  crime  and  other 
activities  that  impact  the  residential 
character  of  Chinatown. 

Lee  will  also  work  closely  with  the 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood 
Council  to  implement  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  housing  and  development  goals 
within  the  community.  In  addition,  as 
the  MBTA  dismantles  the  old  elevat¬ 
ed  tracks,  begins  the  rebuilding  and 
reconstruction  along  Washington 
Street  and  deliberates  on  a  permanent 
replacement  service,  Lee’s  job  will  be 
to  keep  residents  involved  and  in¬ 
formed  .  during  the  complicated 
process. 

“I  care  deeply  about  the  Chinatown 
community  and  its  residents  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Mayor 
Flynn  who  shares  that  concern,”  Lee 
said.  “People  who  visit,  work  and  live 
in  Chinatown  have  already  begun  to 


see  the  results  of  the  positive  efforts 
of  the  Flynn  Administration.  I  hope 
to  continue  those  efforts.” 

Don  Gillis,  Director  of  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Services,  added,  “We  are  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  Yon  join  our  staff. 
Chinatown  is  a  neighborhood  at  cross¬ 
roads  facing  important  decisions.  Yon 
has  been  involved  in  those  issues  for 
a  long  time  and  has  shown  that  he  can 


work  with  the  broader  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  throughout  the  city.  I  know 
he  will  work  hard  to  keep  the  commu¬ 
nity  abreast,  informed  and  involved, 
and  that  Mayor  Flynn’s  goal  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinatown  neighborhood  and  an  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  life  for  Chinese  resi¬ 
dents  across  the  city  can  be 
achieved.” 


Lee  is  the  newest  Asian  member  to  join  the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Serv¬ 
ices.  Last  month,  the  department  hired  liaisons  to  the  Cambodian  and 
Vietnemese  communities. 


Japanese  rock  garden  in  the  works 

at  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

■  % 


By  Paul  Lee 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
has  begun  construction  of  an  authen¬ 
tic  Japanese  garden  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Museum.  The  garden  replaces 
the  interior  Japanese  garden  that  was 
removed  from  the  Asiatic  galleries 
during  the  renovation  of  the  Asiatic 
Wing.  Completion  of  the  garden  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  fall  of  1 987  with  a 
formal  dedication  scheduled  for  the 
spring  of  1988. 

According  to  Jan  Fontein,  museum 
director,  ”It  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  with  its  ex¬ 
traordinary,  world-renowned  collec¬ 
tions  of  Asiatic  art,  participate  in  the 
tradition  of  Japanese  gardens,  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  that  nation’s 
culture.  The  construction  of  the 
garden  continues  a  long  tradition  at 
the  Museum  in  a  city  which  has  a 
strong  horticultural  tradition.  The 
Museum  is  also  fortunate  to  have 
many  visitors  from  Japan  each  year.” 

Fontein  also  noted  that  more  than 
two  million  J apanese  have  visited  ex¬ 
hibitions  from  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Japan. 

He  continued,  “The  new  location  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Museum  on  The 
Fenway  was  selected  because  this 


spot,  next  to  the  Evans  Wing  for 
Paintings,  is  the  least  likely  to  ever  be 
needed  for  further  expansion  of  the 
Museum.  A  former  plan  to  locate  the 
garden  in  an  inner  courtyard  proved 
unworkable  due  to  logistic  problems, 
notably  the  installation  of  the  stones 
which  would  have  had  to  be  moved  by 
helicopters.” 

The  garden  is  designed  by  Protes- 
sor  Kinsaku  Nakane,  the  leading 
Japanese  landscape  architect.  The 
garden’s  design  is  created  with  the 
confines  of  the  local  climate  and  top¬ 
ographical  features.  At  present,  the 
stones,  which  come  from  Topsfield, 
Boxford,  Rockport,  are  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  garden,  which  is  100’  x  120’  will 
include  a  6'-0”  roof- tiled  wall  around 
its  perimeter,  a  large  J  apanese  wood¬ 
en  gate,  Japanese  stone  lanterns,  a 
water  basin,  granite  paths,  and  plant¬ 
ings  to  be  installed  in  the  spring. 
Funds  for  this  project  were  provided 
in  1977  by  Yosoji  Kobayashi,  then 
President  of  the  Nippon  Television 
Network. 

According  to  Professor  Nakane, 
“The  idea  behind  this  landscape  is  the 
recreation  of  the  essence  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  oceans  and  islands  in  a 
garden  setting,  as  I  have  seen  them 


in  the  beautiful  landscape  of  New  En¬ 
gland.  This  will  be  a  karensansui ,  dry 
mountain  water  landscape,  as  are 
many  famous  gardens  in  Japan.  The 
mountains  and  islands  symbolize  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  region,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  mean  enduring  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  for  the  Museum 
visitors.  The  method  used  for  setting 
stones  here  in  an  ancient  one,  dating 
back  to  the  middle  ages  of  Japanese 
history.” 

Professor  Nakane,  whose  office  is  in 
Kyoto,  has  built  over  300  gardens 
throughout  the  world.  He  most  re¬ 
cently  completed  the  garden  at  the 
Jimmy  Carter  Presidential  Library, 
he  has  also  lectured  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design. 

His  son,  Shiro  Nakane  is  Professor 
Nakane’s  Chief  Assistant  on  the 
project.  Acting  as  Project  Coordina¬ 
tor  is  Julie  Moir  Messervy  of  Messer- 
vy  Associates,  who  worked  with  the 
Nakanes  for  several  years  in  Japan. 
The  Halvorson  Company  is  Project 
Landscape  Architect. 

Installation  of  the  rocks  and  plants 
is  by  Donald  B.  Curran,  Inc.,  of  Box- 
ford,  MA,  Landscape  Contractor. 
Jackson  Construction  Company  of 
Dedham  is  general  contractor  and 
coordinator. 
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Korean  lauds  democracy  in  speech 


By  John  Shaw 

On  the  night  that  the  United  States 
celebrated  the  200th  birthday  of  its 
Constitution,  a  key  member  of  a  trou¬ 
bled  nation  halfway  across  the  world 
spoke  of  how  her  country  might  be 
able  to  follow  America  in  that 
democratic  tradition. 

Lee  Hee  Ho,  the  wife  of  South 
Korea  government  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung,  briefly  spoke  at  gradu¬ 
ation  ceremonies  at  Northeastern 
University’s  Matthews  Arena  last 
Thursday,  Sept.  17.  She  had  arrived 
in  the  country  earlier  that  day  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
school  for  being  “one  of  her  country’s 
leading  human  rights  activists.” 

In  a  prepared  speech,  Ho  praised 
the  United  States’  government  sys¬ 
tem  and  said  that  it  was  that  inspira¬ 
tion  which  gave  her  husband  and 
many  other  South  Koreans  the  will  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  to  create  a 
democracy. 

“Only  a  few  months  ago,  democra¬ 
cy  in  our  country  seemed  like  a  dream 
far  beyond  our  reach,”  she  told  the  au¬ 
dience,  which  included  930  NU  gradu¬ 
ates.  “I  stand  here  before  you, 
however,  as  the  ultimate  proof  that 
the  power  of  a  people  who  long 
cherished  the  dream  of  freedom  has 
overwhelmed  the  odds  and  freed  us 
from  political  persecution.” 


Ho  is  looking  forward  to  the  new  elec¬ 
tions,  the  first  one  in  several  years. 


She  further  said  that  this  past  sum¬ 
mer’s  uprisings,  which  occured  in 
many  of  the  country’s  universities, 
“was  the  culmination  of  our  long 
struggle.  The  government,  along  with 
the  ruling  party,  promised  reforms 
which  calmed  the  tidal  wave  for 
democracy  that  had  been  begun  by 


the  desire  of  the  masses  for  social 
justice.”  Free  elections  to  elect  a  new 
president  are  scheduled  for  February. 

Ho  noted  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  the  general  public  has  tried  to 
achieve  concessions  from  a  dictorial 
government.  Struggles  in  1960  and 
1979  achieved  little. 

Ho  noted  that  the  struggle  for 
democracy  began  at  the  termination 
of  World  War  II  when  the  country 
was  freed  from  a  long-term  Japanese 
domination.  She  said  the  democratic 
effort  was  “frustrated  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  decision  of  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  ignoring  our  yearning 
for  a  unified  democracy”  which 
caused  the  North  and  South  Koreas 
that  exist  today. 

She  said  that  although  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  is  anticipated,  the  new  elections 
slated  for  February,  1988  is  a  good 
sign  that  things  will  hopefully  be  im¬ 
proving.  “We  are  convinced  that  the 
ultimate  glory  for  us  would  be  the 
achievement  of  genuine  democracy,” 
she  declared,  although  she  said  that 
“repressive”  laws,  “abuse  of  political 
power .  .  .  and  politics  by  coercion, 
repression  and  intimidation”  are  still 
in  effect. 

She  remains  hopeful,  however,  that 
the  government  repeals  its  restricting 
press  law  and  continues  to  release 
“prisoners  of  conscience”  in  the 
future. 


Ho  did  note  a  marked  decrease  in 
“anti-Americanism”  in  recent  months 
stemming  from  the  “important  contri¬ 
butions  during  the  June  revolution 
this  past  summer  by  assuring  the 
Korean  military  not  to  intervene  and 
by  rendering  moral  support  for  the 
democratic  cause.” 

She  has  worked  to  improve  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Asian  women,  not  just  in  her 
home  country  but  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Among  the  causes  she  has 
worked  for  include  the  Organization 
for  Young  Korean  Women  (of  which 
she  is  director  of  foreign  affairs),  the 
Center  for  Women’s  Problems  (she  is 
president)  and  the  Pan  Pacific  South 
East  Asia  Women’s  Association, 
Korean  chapter  (she  is  president).  Ho 
has  also  served  in  the  past  on  the 
Korean  Women’s  Council,  the  Korean 
USO  and  Korean  YWCA. 

That  work,  however,  has  mostly 
come  while  her  husband  was  jailed  for 
protesting  the  country’s  turbulent 
government.  She  has  spoken  on  behalf 
of  her  husband,  similar  to  that  of  Win¬ 
nie  Mandela,  wife  of  the  long- 
imprisoned  South  African  opposition 
leader  Nelson  Mandela.  Only  recent¬ 
ly  was  Jung  released  from  his  South 
Korean  jail,  although  he  remains  un¬ 
der  observation. 

The  graduate  from  National 
University  of  Seoul  and  Scaritt  Col¬ 
lege  in  Nashville,  Term,  left  the  coun¬ 
try  the  following  day. 


Visiting  writer  learns  about  USA 


By  Linda  Lew-Hanson 

It  was  her  fluency  in  English  that  eventually 
opened  up  the  doors  for  Sun  Ying  Xia  to  enter  the 
United  States.  It  just  took  a  bit  longer  to  enter  the 
country  than  she  originally  expected. 

Xia,  a  reporter  for  the  Nan  Fang  Daily  in  Guang¬ 
zhou,  People’s  Republic  of  China,  has  been  working 
for  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  for  the  past  few 
months  as  a  general  assignment  reporter.  She  is  in 
America  via  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  Friendly  Press 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program,  initiated  sever¬ 
al  years  ago,  is  designed  to  improve  understanding 
betweeii  American  and  Third  World  journalists. 

However,  it  took  her  more  than  two  years  to 
receive  the  five-month  internship  because  officials 
connected  with  the  program  did  not  believe  her  En¬ 
glish  was  good  enough.  That  was  before  she  applied 
a  second  time  and  was  finally  accepted. 

In  fact,  while  in  Washington  D.C.  early  in  her 
stay,  she  ran  into  the  late  Friendly’s  wife  and  son 
at  a  party,  the  two  (who  are  members  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee)  remarked  how  well  she  spoke  En¬ 
glish  and  said  she  never  should  have  been  rejected 
in  the  first  place. 

Xia  says  this  did  not  bother  her  because  she  is 
finally  here,  doing  what  she  has  wanted  to  do  for 
some  time— be  a  reporter  for  an  American  daily. 

Since  she  has  been  in  the  States,  she  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  school,  business  and  cultural  articles.  It 
is  quite  different  from  her  work  on  her  hometown 
paper,  where  she  has  concentrated  on  youth  and 
women  issues  in  the  Communist  country. 


Sun  Ying  Lee  (left)  chats  with  writer  Linda  Lew- 
Hanson  at  recent  interview. 


She  says  there  is  a  major  difference  between  her 
home  paper  and  American  papers,  the  Patriot  Ledg¬ 
er  in  particular.  For  one  thing  there  is  the  advanced 
technology,  automation  and  computerization  that 
is  standard  in  most  large  American  dailies  today. 
In  contrast  to  the  computer  she  uses  to  write  on  in 
Quincy,  Xia  still  types  her  stories  at  home  on  the 
journalists’  tried  and  true  machine— the  typewriter. 


Additionally,  the  sheer  volume  of  equipment  daz- 
•  zles  her.  The  Patriot  Ledger,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  80,000,  pales  in  comparison  to  the  800,000 
daily  circulation  of  the  Nan  Fang  Daily.  Facilities 
are  another  matter,  however. 

“Back  home,  several  editors  share  the  same 
phone,”  she  says  with  a  laugh,  remembering  what 
a  problem  that  can  be.  Transportation  is  also  not 
up  to  American  standards.  She  rides  her  bicycle  to 
work  and  shares  a  staff  automobile  car  with  sever¬ 
al  other  writers  to  go  out  on  assignments. 

Other  than  improving  on  her  English  written  and 
verbal  skills,  she  has  also  learned  much  of  Western 
journalistic  practices,  which  are  different  than  those 
in  China.  Rather  than  read  about  it,  she  has  had  the 
chance  to  see  how  the  vaunted  American  free  press 
system  works. 

Not  all  her  time  has  been  spent  behind  the  com¬ 
puter  terminal,  though.  She  has  had  to  learn  such 
Western  practices  as  tipping  a  waiter  in  restaurants 
and  paying  different  sales  taxes  for  goods.  Another 
thing  is  the  non-Chinese  practice  of  greeting  and 
speaking  to  people  only  to  gather  information,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Western 
journalists.  In  fact,  she  wrote  a  hilarious  account 
for  the  Patriot  Ledger  outlining  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties-  (albeit  fun)  she  has  encountered  in  the  States. 
And  she  can  now  get  around  parts  of  Boston 
without  getting  totally  lost,  something  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  Greater 
Bostoi  still  have  not  managed  to  accomplish. 

Whe  i  her  intership  expires,  Xia  would  like  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  visa  and  further  her  education  and  improve 
her  English  proficiency.  But  even  if  that  does  not 
occur,  she  will  return  to  China  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  the  Western  world  operates 
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COOLIDGE  CORNER 

Two  family  brick,  7-7  rooms 
in  each  suite.  Both  suites 
available.  All  large  rooms,  2 
bathrooms  each.  Screened  in 
porches.  Two  car  automatic 
garage  under. 

Reduced  for  quick  Estate  Sale 
— “  $465,000 - 

For  appointment  call 
Sunday  9-noon  at  738-4467 
or 

Daily  10-4  at  354-3344 
MacDavis  Realty 


EXPERIENCED  STITCHERS 
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gatha  Marple  Realty 

“We  take  the  Mystery  out  of  Real  Estate” 


(617)  287-0240 
451  Geneva  Ave. 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 
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Master  Plan  a  historic  first 


By  Tarry  Hum  and  Ting-Fun  Yeh 

Seeking  a  tool  to  shape  the  future  development 
of  Chinatown  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  its 
residents,  the  Chinatown-South  Cove  Neighborhood 
Council  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
are  working  together  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
community-based  master  plan  for  .Chinatown. 

This  is  a  very  exciting  opportunity  for  Chinatown 
since  the  master  plan  process  enables  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  take  a  proactive  position  in  advancing  issues 
critical  to  the  neighborhood. 

The  development  of  a  master  plan  was  initiated 
by  the  CNC  upon  its  inception  at  the  end  of  1985. 

Various  funding  resources  have  been  approached 
since.  In  the  fall  of  1986,  the  council  received  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  BRA  to  facilitate  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  KingsBedford/Parcel  18  linkage 
project  and  the  development  of  a  master  plan. 


By  mid- June  this  year,  as  the  review  of  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  garage  proposal  drew  to 
a  close,  the  BRA  set  forth  the  framework  for  the 
development  of  a  master  plan  that  will  function  as 
a  benchmark  for  future  planning  and  development 
in  Chinatown. 

On  July  20,  the  council  voted  to  try  the  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  BRA.  To  date,  an  additional  $60,000 
has  been  approved  by  the  BRA  board  for  planning 
activities  in  support  of  the  community-based  master 
plan,  including  a  survey  on  housing  conditions,  user 
characteristics,  business  and  employer  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  land  use  in  Chinatown. 

The  Chinatown  master  plan  has  embarked  at  a 
time  when  the  city  is  about  to  begin  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  zoning  review  for  downtown  Boston  in 
two  decades. 

Consequently,  objectives  and  concerns  identified 
through  the  master  plan  process  can  be  partly  im¬ 


plemented  through  the  amendment  of  zoning  regu¬ 
lation  regarding  land  use,  density,  building  height, 
and  historical  preservation.  In  addition,  planning 
policies,  design  guidelines  and  other  strategic  mea¬ 
sures  can  be  developed  and  implemented. 

Given  the  immediate  development  pressures  in 
and  around  Chinatown  as  well  as  the  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  goal  is  to  complete  the  master  plan 
within  twelve  months  and  in  two  phases. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1988,  a  draft  basic  plan 
should  be  produced  primarily  based  on  community 
consensus.  During  the  second  six  months,  the  draft 
basic  plan  should  be  subject  to  extensive  public 
review  by  all  interested  parties  and  further  revision 
and  development.  The  finished  plan  will  then  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  final  review  and  approval  by  the  city. 

From  mid-September  to  mid-October,  a  four-part 
Chinatown  survey  will  be  conducted  on  (1)  housing 
conditions,  (2)  user  characteristics,  (3)  business  and 
employer  characteristics,  and  (4)  land  use.  The  sur¬ 
vey  will  produce  up-to-date  information  and  criti¬ 
cal  data  that  would  help  identify  community  needs 
and  concerns. 

The  initial  community  participation  process  for 
the  first  phase  of  master  plan  process  will  also  be¬ 
gin.  It  will  take  place  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage 
is  a  series  of  small  working  sessions  involving  mem¬ 
bers  of  community  organizations  and  agencies,  and 
community  leaders,  beginning  September  23 
through  October  22. 

The  working  session  will  focus  on  housing  de¬ 
velopment,  community  services  and  facilities,  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  employment,  transportation 
and  traffic,  and  land  use  and  zoning. 

The  goal  is  to  identify  areas  of  concerns  and  pri¬ 
orities,  and  potential  strategies.  A  summary  of  the 
common  consensus  developed  through  the  working 
sessions  will  then  be  presented  at  community  meet¬ 
ings  starting  in  mid-November  for  further  review. 

Community  consensus  of  objectives  and  priorities 
developed  through  the  working  sessions  and  the 
community  meetings  will  provide  the  central  refer¬ 
ence  point  for  the  producing  of  the  draft  basic  plan 
by  the  end  of  January,  1988. 

Participation  by  neighborhood  residents  and  com¬ 
munity  members  throughout  the  development 
process  is  critical  to  a  community-based  master 
plan.  It  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  broad-based  consensus  on 
the  future  direction  of  the  Chinatown  neighborhood 
and  its  role  as  the  center  of  the  New  England  Asi¬ 
an  community. 

Tarry  Hum  is  the  executive  director  of 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood  Council. 

Ting-Fun  Yeh  is  the  Chinatown  planner  and 
project  coordinator  of  BRA. 


The  Chinatown  community  has  protested  encroaching  development  in  the  past,  as  this  photo  from 
the  early  1970s  can  attest.  The  writers  feel  a  Master  Plan  will  alleviate  residents’  fears. 
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Incumbent  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  is  shown  at  a  fundraiser  at  China  Pearl  restaurant  last 
month,  with  more  than  200  people  attending  the  event.  Flynn  is  in  the  Nov.  3  run-off  for  a  se¬ 
cond  term.  He  was  the  top  vote-getter  in  the  race,  leading  City  Councilor  Joseph  Tierney.  Look 
for  a  story  about  both  candidates  in  the  October  issue  of  Asian  Insight,  which  will  come  out  the 
week  of  Oct.  26. 
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PERSONALITY  PROFILE 


Boston ,  S.F.  similar,  planner  finds 


By  John  Shaw 

Chi-Hsin  Shao  has  done  a  lot  of  walking  around 
town,  as  well  as  driving,  since  he  arrived  in  Boston  on 
August  3.  But  although  he  is  emulating  the  millions 
of  tourists  who  arrive  in  the  Hub  every  year,  his  trav¬ 
els  have  been  for  a  much  higher  purpose  than  check¬ 
ing  out  “Old  Ironsides,”  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Prudential 
Center. 

He  is  here  to  help  straighten  out  the  city’s  traffic 
mess. 

Shao,  36,  is  in  his  second  month  as  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department’s  deputy  commissioner  for  transpor¬ 
tation  planning  and  policy.  It  is  a  position  he  knows 
something  about:  he  held  a  similar  position  for  the  past 
eight  years  in  San  Francisco’s  planning  department, 
which  coordinates  mitigating  traffic  improvements  in 
the  West  Coast’s  equivilent  of  Boston. 

He  said  in  a  recent  interview  that  he  had  heard  of 
Boston’s  traffic  problems  even  from  3,000  miles  away. 
And  at  first  glance,  he  said  that  he  sees  similarities 
between  the  two  cities. 

“The  approaches  in  both  cities  are  similar,”  he 
remarked.  “For  example,  in  terms  of  traffic  progres¬ 
sion,  the  traffic  lights  in  San  Francisco  are  computer¬ 
ized,  and  Boston  is  just  getting  started.” 

The  city  has  had  an  auspicious  start  in  that  program, 
however.  Although  the  traffic  light  program  has  been 
implemented  with  no  trouble  in  several  sections  (includ¬ 
ing  Chinatown  and  the  adjacent  Financial  District),  it 
ran  aground  in  the  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill  over  light 
switch  box  size,  placement  and  lack  of  communication 
between  transportation  officials  and  neighborhood 
leaders. 

Shao  said  his  impression  of  the  city’s  traffic— which 
many  neighborhood  and  business  leaders,  as  well  as 
most  drivers,  believe  to  be  terrible— is  not  as  bad  as 
it  may  seem. 

“It’s  not  any  different  from  other  major  cities.  They 
all  have  their  problems,”  he  stated. 

He  cited  the  current  parking  ban  on  major  arteries 
such  as  Tremont,  Arlington  and  Congress  streets  as. 
an  indication  of  how  the  city  can— and  can  continue— to 
deal  with  the  increasing  number  of  vehicles  which  enter 
Boston  every  day. 

Originally  from  Taiwan,  where  he  graduated  from 
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Shao  is  out  on  the  streets — literally. 


college,  Shao  came  to  the  United  States  1 1  years  ago 
to  attend  graduate  school  at  Stanford  University.  He 
was  graduated  with  a  Masters  in  mass  transportation 
in  1978  and  began  working  in  San  Francisco.  He  be¬ 
came  the  chief  transportation  planner  in  1982. 

Commissioner  Richard  Dimino  said  that  Shao  will 
develop  street  traffic  measures  to  best  fit  Boston’s  in¬ 
tricate  roadway  pattern.  Shao  said  that  unlike  San 
Francisco,  whose  streets  are  set  up  in  a  grid  pattern, 
Boston  will  prove  to  be  a  greater  challenge  because  of 
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its  meandering  streets,  many  of  which  are  former  horse 
and  cow  paths  created  before  the  Revolution. 

Dimino  said  that  he  considered  candidates  from  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  chose  Shao  because  of  his  extensive  back¬ 
ground. 

Shao  is  also  expected  to  work  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  regarding 
the  proposed  Fan  Pier/Pier  4  project  and  other  develop¬ 
ment  plans. 

: - 


Briefly 

Roxbury,  CNC  sign  on 


Master  Plan 

continued  from  page  1  '- 

never  had  consistent  plan  or  vision. 
The  [development]  pressures  have  al¬ 
ways  been  there,  but  now  they  are 
greater.” 

She  pointed  to  the  soon-to-be 
revitalized  South  Station  area,  the 
Central  Artery/Third  Tunnel  project 
apd  proposed  institutional  expansion 
as  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  a 
neighborhood  which  some  say  has  tri¬ 
pled  in  size  since  the  beginning  of  the 
decade. 

The  city  is  taking  other  steps  to 
gather  information  needed  to  make 
-well-informed  decisions.  Beginning 
late  this  month,  a  multi-lingual  team 
of  workers  hit  the  Chinatown  streets 
in  an  attempt  to  take  a  house-by- 
house  survey.  The  team  hopes  to 
gather  information  such  as  number  of 
residents  per  household  and  a  more 
accurate  count  of  the  neighborhood’s 
population.  According  to  the  1980 
Federal  Census,  about  3,600  people 
lived  in  Chinatown.  Many  believe  the 


Lee:  the  Master  Plan  is  needed. 


population  has  doubled  and  even  tri¬ 
pled  in  the  seven  years  since. 

However,  many  of  the  residents  are 
illegal  immigrants,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  take  a  accurate  reading. 


The  Roxbury  and  Chinatown/South 
Cove  neighborhood  councils  have 
signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
regarding  the  replacement  transpor¬ 
tation  service  for  the  departed  Elevat¬ 
ed  Orange  Line  system. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  the 
CNC’s  Oct.  22  meeting,  according  to 
executive  director  Tarry  Hum.  In  it, 
both  neighborhoods— which  had  been 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  issue,  agreed 
that  the  light  rail  vehicles  (LRV)  op¬ 
tion  would  be  the  best  alternative. 

The  MBTA  is  still  studying  the  is¬ 
sue  despite  last  month’s  federal  setback 
that  would  eliminate  all  federal  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  LRV  option.  A  series  of 
community  meetings  are  planned  for 
later  in  the  Fall. 

St.  Margaret’s  update 
The  hospital  received  another  boost 
late  last  month  when  the  holding  com¬ 
pany,  Caritas  Christi,  approved  the 


move  to  Chinatown. 

According  to  Ellen  Winoground, 
hospital  spokesperson,  the  facility  is 
committed  to  working  with  the  com¬ 
munity  to  mitigate  the  potential 
problems  associated  with  adding 
another  institution  to  the  crowded 
neighborhood. 

Winoground  said  that  no  dates 
have  yet  been  set  for  public  commu¬ 
nity  hearings.  She  revealed,  however, 
that  the  Oak  Street  parking  lot  will  be 
the  site  for  the  new  facility. 

Fundraising  for  pols 

Nov.  13  will  be  the  date  for  a  fun¬ 
draiser  to  benefit  two  out-of-state 
politicians  who  plan  on  running  in  the 
1988  election  in  their  respective  state. 

Present  Delaware  Lt.  Gov.  S.B. 
Woo  plans  to  make  a  run  at  the  U.S. 
Senate,  while  Lily  Lee  Chen  hopes  to 
make  to  the  Congress  from  her  home 
state  of  California. 


HONG  KONG  &  SEOUL 

Bonsai  West 

FULL  TIME 
CLEANING  PERSONS 

Home  Center  needs  full  time  per- 

Come  join  us  in  this  fabulous  15  day  shopping  spree  in  the  Orient.  Just 

’ 

sons  for  light  general  cleaning.  Ex- 

think,  in  these  2  exciting  cities,  merchandise  from  all  over  the  world  are 

cellent  salary  and  benefits. 

available  at  your  fingertips  for  your  Christmas  selection. 

Call  MR.  KENNEY 

Package  includes:  rought-trip  airfare  from  Boston,  hotel  accommodations, 
round-trip  airport  transfers,  sightseeing,  and  more.  Come  visit  us  for 
additional  information  on  this  sensational  golden  opportunity. 

jL 

924-4498 

or  apply  in  person 

I  ifc-  fL  if)  $  'f  "5.1  %  Full  Time  ijf  JC.A,  1 4 
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ROYAL  PACIFIC  tours  &  travel 

ARCADE  BUILDING 

JK 
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318  HARVARD  ST.,  SUITE  1 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

(617)  731-0800 

Fall  Classes  starting  now 

“BUT  WHERE  THE  BUILDER  BUYS”^|^^^ 

Call  for  schedule 

jNQNANTUM  center  M 

WE  CAN  ASSIST  IN  ALL  MANNERS  OF  TRAVEL  ARRANGEMENTS 

213  Washington  St.,  Brookline  Village 

400  Pleasant  St.,  Watertown,  ; 

1 

DOMESTIC  •  INTERNATIONAL  •  BUSINESS  •  LEISURE 

738-7388 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 

Chinese  Watercolors. 

The  Chinese  Cultural  Institute  will  present  the 
watercolors  of  Shakong  Wang  in  "Boston  Remem- 
his  memories  and  impressions  of  the  city  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  Gallery  hours:  Tues.-Sat.,  10:00-5:00  p.m. 
his  memories  and  impressions  of  the  city  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.  Gallery  hours:  Tues.-Sat.,  10:00-5:00  p.m. 

A  major  exhibition  featuring  2D  and  3D  works 
by  renowned  contemporary  Chinese  artists  now  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  in  Europe  and  America  will  open 
on  October  16  and  run  until  Jan.  15.  These  artists 
have  recently  formed  the  Overseas  Chinese  Artists 
Association. 

Kaji  Asi  Studio 

Japanese  speaking  painting  classes  for  Japanese 
teenagers  and  adults  is  now  being  offered.  There  is 
also  a  black  and  white  painting  class,  Japanese 
calligraphy  class,  Japanese  language  class  and  a 
poetry  workshop.  These  courses  are  offered  at  all 
levels.  For  more  information,  call  247-1719. 

Ryohei  Tanaka  exhibit. 

An  exhibition  of  recent  works  of  Ryohei  Tanaka, 
by  Japanese  leading  etcher  Tanaka,  will  be  show¬ 
ing  at  Kiki  Sui  Gallery  through  Oct.  1 .  The  gallery 
is  located  at  101  Charles  St.  For  more  information, 
call  227-4288. 

Chinese  Music  and  Dance  Showcase. 

Internationally  recognized  performing  artists 
from  Beijing.  Taipei  and  Shanghai  will  be  featured 
in  the  Showcase  of  Chinese  Music  and  Dance  at 
M.I.T.'s  Kresge  Auditorium,  November  1st.  Perfor¬ 
mances  include  classical  and  folk  dances,  folk  and 
art  songs  and  classical  instrument  performances. 
Tickets  are  S20,  Chinese  Culture  Institute 
members— $15  and  students  with  I.D.s— $10  (CCI 
student  member— $8). 

Chinese  music  and  dance,  November  1 

The  Chinese  Cultural  Institute  will  host  acclaimed 
artists  from  both  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Nationalist  China  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Kresge  Auditorium.  Tick¬ 
ets  are  $20  general  admission,  $15  for  CCI  members, 
and  $10  for  students.  Call  542-4599  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 


Citizenship  Classes 

AH  fit 

Do  you  want  to  become  a  U.S.  Citizen? 
C.A.C.A.  is  having  a  Citizenship  Class. 

Time:  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evening 

Starts:  Oct.  20,  1987 

■Si-fcS-  -f  Aa+0 

Ends:  Dec.  31.  1987 

How  Long:  12  weeks 

%*\,  +-*.<>( 

Cost:  $150 

f  UU 

Come  in  to  C.A.C.A.  to  register  today!  90 
Tyler  Street,  Boston,  MA  02111 
426-9492  for  inquiry 


The  Shanghai  Acrobatic  Troupe* 

Performing  at  Boston  Garden  with  the  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus,  Oct.  15  through 
Oct.  25.  The  troupe,  from  The  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  is  appearing  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time.  (See  preview  elsewhere  in  paper.)  Tickets  range 
from  $8.00  to  $1 1.50,  available  at  Ticketron  and  at 
the  Garden. 

China  Folksong  and  Dance  Ensemble,  October  13. 

The  group  makes  its  first  Boston  appearance  at 
7:30,  620  Huntington  Avenue  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  auditorium.  Tickets  are  $12.00.  Call 
491-0577  for  more  information. 

Sankai  Juku,  Oct.  9  and  10 

The  Boston  premiere  of  Joman  Sho:  Homage  to 
Prehistory.  Presented  at  the  initial  show  of  the 
Dance  Umbrella.  Shows  are  at  the  Opera  House,  539 
Washington  Street,  8  pm.  Tickets  are  $22.50, 
$19.50,  and  $16.50.  (Dance  Umbrella  members  costs 
are  $19,  $16,  and  $14).  See  story  in  other  section  of 
paper. 

Jo  Ha  Kyu,  Dec.  4-6 

The  Dance  Umbrella  presents  the  Boston-based 
company's  show  Different  House,  Same  Address. 
The  shows  are  at  the  Joy  of  Movement  Studio 
Theatre,  536  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  Dec.  4  and 
5  shows  are  at  8  p.m.,  the  Dec.  6  show  is  at  6  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $10  ($8.50  for  Dance  Umbrella 
members). 

Chinafest  '87 

Runs  from  Sept.  24  through  Sept.  28  at  the  World 
Trade  Center,  Boston.  It  is  billed  as  the  largest  ex¬ 
position  of  Chinese  goods  ever  to  come  to  Boston. 
The  goods  are  from  Guandong  Province,  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Hours  are  9:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m. 
Parking  is  available.  Free. 

New  Magazine 

Cambodian  New  Life,  a  50-page  magazine  writ¬ 
ten  this  past  year  by  8th  grade  English  as  a  Second 
Language  students  from  the  Williams  Junior  High 
in  Chelsea,  is  now  available  to  the  public.  The  sto¬ 
ries  tell,  in  the  students'  own  words,  about  life  in 
Cambodia,  their  families  and  the  struggle  to 
survive. 

Cambodia  New  Life  is  part  of  the  on-going 
ROOTS  programs  jointly  developed  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Resources  Group  and -the  Chelsea  Public 
Schools.  Direct  inquiries  to  the  Education  and 
Resources  Group,  45  School  Street,  Boston,  02108 
or  call  523-1184. 


To  have  your  organization  event  listed  In  the  Asian  Calendar  send  your  Infor¬ 
mation,  typewritten  please  to:  ASIAN  INSIGHT,  c/o  Citizen  Group  Publications, 
48 1  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.  02  1 46.  Deadline  for  October  Issue  Is  Tues¬ 
day,  October  20,  1987. 


Modern  dance 


Sankai  Juku  will  be  performing  Oct.  4-6  as  the  opening  show  of  the  Dance  Umbrella  See  listing 
at  left  for  more  details. 


Talks  and  Discussions 

Program  on  U.S.-Japan  relations 

A  weekly  series  of  seminars  on  current  political 
and  economic  issues.  In  October: 

Oct.  6,  Yoshio  Murakami,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  Asahi  newspaper.  “Current  issues  between 
US  and  Japan:  The  security  relationship  and 
Japan’s  domestic  politics.” 

Oct.  13,  William  D.  Eberle,  President,  Manchester 
Associates.  “Trends  in  Japan’s  direct  investment 
in  the  United  States’ 

Oct.  20,  Prof.  Robert  J.C.  Butow,  University  of 
Washington,  Department  of  History  and  East 
Asian  Studies,  “FDR  and  Japan:  The  controversial 
road  to  war.” 

Oct.  27,  Hishi  Owada,  Deputy  Vice-Minister,  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Japan.  “Pressures  in  U.S.-Japan  Re¬ 
lations:  A  view  from  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry.” 


Educational  Screening 

Brookline  and  Newton 
Public  Schools 


Parents  and  Three  and  Four- Year-Old 
Children 

The  Brookline  and  Newton  Public  Schools  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  are  providing  a 
free  multi-cultural  pre-school  screening  for  limit¬ 
ed  English-speaking  families  with  children  bom  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1983  and  April  1,  1984.  Testing 
will  be  done  for  vision,  hearing,  and  general  de¬ 
velopment. 

If  you  have  concerns  about  your  child’s  develop¬ 
ment,  please  call  April  Tang  or  Anita  Wing  at 
730-2501  for  an  appointment. 

Essay  Contest 

Essay  Contest  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  Sept.  30. 

The  National  Organization  for  Women  is  spon¬ 
soring  an  essay  contest  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Essay  topic  will  be,  "Do  We 
Need  An  Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution?"  Students  enrolled  in 
Senior  High,  College,  and  Continuing  Education 
are  eligible.  Winners  will  be  awarded  Scholarships 
starting  at  $1,000.  All  entries  must  be  received  by 
Sept.  30.  Mail  entry  to:  NOW  Foundation  Essay 
Contest,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  (202)  347-2279. 


Children 


Puppet  Theatre,  Oct.  3  and  4 
The  Puppet  Showplace  Theatre,  located  at  32  Sta¬ 
tion  Street  in  Brookline  Village,  presents  “Sweet 
and  Sour  Tales”  by  the  Ninots  Puppet  Theatre.  The 
show  is  performed  by  Jane  Urban  and  Mark  Dan- 
nenhauer.  Tickets  are  $4.  Group  rates  aavailable. 
Reservations  accepted.  Located  opposite  the  Brook¬ 
line  Village  Green  Line  T  station,  it  is  barrier-free. 
Call  731-6400  for  more  information. 


Education  Classes 

Chinese 

The  Chinese  Cultural  Institute  will  be  offering 
Chinese  language  classes  at  its  276  Tremont  Street 
building,  located  next  to  the  Wang  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Boston. 

Chinese  language  (Mandarin)  classes  begin  Sept.  22. 
The  classes,  which  have  a  limited  enrollment,  will 
run  every  Tuesday  from  6:00-7:30  p.m.  for  12  weeks. 
Tuition  is  $120  for  the  Intermediate  level  classes. 
Call  new  executive  director  Laurie  Cozad  at 
542-4599  for  more  information. 


English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 

The  Brookline  Adult  and  Community  Education 
program  is  offering  a  variety  of  classes  in  day  and 
evening  times.  Classes  begin  Sept.  28.  Call  730-2700 
for  more  information. 


Boston  Chinese  Youth  Essential  Service 

•  Employment  Training:  job  training  in  Harri¬ 
son  Avenue  store  for  experience  in  working  with 
customers,  cash  register,  cooking  etc. 

•  Other:  counseling,  crisis  intervention,  tutoring, 
job  hunting  assistance,  recreational  activities. 

Apply:  199  Harrison  Ave.,  482-4243 


Japanese 

The  Japan  Society  of  Boston  will  offer  five  lev¬ 
els  of  Japanese  language  course  through  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1987: 

Beginner  I...-. . Thursdays  5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Beginner  II . Monday  5:30-7:00  p.m. 

Intermediate  ...'.....Tuesdays  5:00-7:00  p.m. 

Advanced . Tuesdays  7:30-9:00  p.m. 

Reading  &  Conversation . Wednesdays 

6:00-7:30  p.m. 

Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Japan  Society  of 
Boston,  22  Batterymarch  Street;  2nd  floor;  just 
off  Milk  Street  in  Boston’s  financial  district.  The 
cost  for  each  12  week  session  is  $160  for  Japan  So¬ 
ciety  members;  $180  for  non-members. 

Japanese  language  is  also  taught  at  the  Harvard 
Extension  (495-4024).  The  Cambridge  Center  of 
Adult  Education  (547-6789),  and  other  non-profit 
and  commercial  organizations. 

Sports 

Quincy  School  Community  Council 

•  Basketball/ Volleyball:  instruction,  four  times 
a  week  (for  members  only);  basketball  and  volley¬ 
ball  leagues  (see  description  under  “South  Cove 
YMCA  ") 

•  Swimming:  youngsters  w/membership  may 
swim  Monday-Friday,  3:30-5  p.m.:  families- 
Thursday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  or  Friday,  5-6:30  p.m.  Les¬ 
sons  offered  for  members  [children  (Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10-11  a.m.);  adults  (Wednesday  6-7 
p.m.)] 

•  Sailing:  for  ages  12-17;  must  be  able  to  swim 
75  yards;  classes  Monday-Friday  on  Charles  River. 
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GASTON  ANDREY  of  BOSTON 
Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline 

$300  Year  End  Giveaway 

Make  your  deal  with  a  salesman  and  then  present  this  coupon  for  an  extra 
$100  savings  on  either  a  ’87  Saab  or  ’87  Peugeot. 

All  models  available  for  a  test  drive.  Overseas  deliveries  and  leases  available. 
Call  714-7222  for  information.  We  are  located  on  the  Green  Line. 


GASTON  ANDREY  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

1290  A  Beacon  Street 
(At  Coolidge  Corner) 

Brookline,  Ma.  02146 
734-7222 

Sales  •  Service  •  Parts 
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A  T  ft 


Chef  Chang  s  House 

MANDARIN  SZECHUAN  SHANGHAI 

Cv/M/SM 

PEKING  DUCK  SPECIALTY 

Lunch  •  Dinner  •  Banquets 

Week  days  from  12:00  noon  -  9:30  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  from  12:00  noon  -  10:30  p.m. 


|  1004-1006  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MA  •  277*4226  [ 
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Asian  Insight  is  seek¬ 
ing  bilingual  writers 
who  are  knowledgable 
about  news  and  events 
within  Greater  Boston’s 
Asian  community. 

Submit  resumes  to: 
Paul  Lee,  Editor,  Asian 
Insight ,  481  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline, 
Mass.  02146. 


WINTER 
BOWLING  LEAGUES 

NOW  FORMING 


it 


Come  on  down  and  join  the  fun  24  hrs.  a  day 

820  MORRISSEY  BLVQ  wvV 

DORCHESTER,  825-3800 
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Toronto  takes  title 


By  Kin  Yil  Chin 

The  43rd  Annual  North  American 
Invitational  Volleyball  Tournament  is 
now  history.  Children  are  once  again 
playing  basketball  at  Pagoda  Park 
and  the  automobile  has  reclaimed  the 
Surface  Artery  and  Lincoln  Street  in 
the  form  of  gridlock. 

But  for  three  days  earlier  this 
month,  the  area  was  the  site  of  more 
than  a  dozen  volleyball  courts. 

“This  was  the  only  facility  local 
hosts  could  find  big  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  group,’’  said  tournament 
host  Wayne  Lem,  a  Brighton  banker. 

It  was  an  astute  observation,  for 
over  600  players,  playing  on  32  men’s 
and  21  women's  teams,  jammed  the 
streets  during  Labor  Day  for  the  first 
time  since  1981,  when  Boston  last 
hosted  the  event. 

It  was  quite  a  change  from  that 
year,  when  20  men’s  and  15  women’s 
squads  took  part  in  the  competition. 

Tournament  matches  progressed 
smoothly  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but 
the  weather  did  not  cooperate  on 
Monday  as  heavy  rains  inundated  the 
playing  area.  Emergency  contingency 
plans  went  into  effect,  with  the 
matches  temporarily  moving  to  an  in¬ 
door  gymnasium  at  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

The  games  were  eventually  moved 
back  outdoors,  where  play  was  com¬ 
pleted  later  in  the  evening  under  the 
lights. 

Former  All-Star  Bobby  Guen  said 
that  the  indoor  move  demonstrated 
the  close  cooperation  between  the 
city,  BCH  and  the  Chinatown  commu¬ 
nity.  “It  shows  how  the  community, 
young  and  old,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
pull  together  to  put  on  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  event.  [It  is]  important  because 
it  brings  the  Chinese  community 
together,  not  only  in  Boston  but 
throughout  the  country.” 

It  was  a  Canadian  final  in  the  men's 
division  as  Ngai  Lum,  Toronto, 
defeated  Hung  Ying,  Montreal,  for 


It  was  three  days  of  in¬ 
tense  volleyball  competition 
over  Labor  Day  at  the  43rd 
North  American  Invitational 
Volleyball  Tournament  in 
Chinatown. 

At  left,  stellar  defense  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  teams. 
Below  is  the  team  sponsored 
by  Reggie  Wong,  posing  be¬ 
fore  one  of  their  matches. 

At  bottom,  clockwise  from 
left,  are  more  scenes  from 
the  action,  including  shots 
from  makeshift  courts  on 
the  Surface  Artery.  Much 
team  unity  and  spirit  was 
shown  during  the  tourney, 
as  another  shot  indicates. 

Not  everyone  played,  as 
shown  by  the  four  young¬ 
sters  watching  and  looking 
for  tips  when  they  begin  to 
compete  in  future  tourneys. 


the  championship.  The  women’s  divi¬ 
sion  featured  San  Francisco  teams 
Just  Volleyball  and  Cavewomen,  with 
Just  Volleyball  clubbing  their  cross¬ 
town  rivals  . 

Lem  and  Guen  presented  the 
trophies  in  the  women’s  and  men’s  di¬ 
visions,  respectively.-Also  present  at 
the  ceremony  were  Chairman  Reggie 
Wong,  CCBA  President  Davis  Woo, 
and  Sui-Chi  Lin.  Lin  is  director  of  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs. 

So  as  the  players  basked  in  the 
warm  afterglow  of  spirited  competi¬ 
tion,  the  spectators  basked  in  the 
roaring  fires  of  the  impending  Texas- 
style  barbeque  that  commenced  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  awards  ceremony. 

Next  year,  the  city  which  won  the 
tournament  will  have  the  honor  of 
hosting  it.  See  you  in  Toronto. 
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Catering 


for  fine  dining  time 


By  Cynthia  Young 

From  a  candlelight  dinner  for  two 
to  harbor  cruises  with  hors  d’oeuvres 
for  a  hundred,  weddings,  bar  mitzvahs, 
and  cocktail  parties,  Jeannie  Tahnk’s 
Gourmet  Kitchen  makes  it  memora¬ 
ble.  A  specialist  in  cross-cultural  cui¬ 
sine,  Jeannie  Tahnk  has  been  in  the 
catering  business,  which  she  calls 
“show  business,”  for  over  ten  years. 

“We  handle  it  all,”  says  the  Taipei- 
born  chef.  “The  catering  business  is 
a  fun  business.  It’s  very  much  like 
theater.  It’s  show  biz.  The  curtain 
goes  up  and  within  two  or  three  hours 
all  is  gone.  You  have  to  be  extremely 
organized  to  plan  it  properly,”  says 
Tahnk,  who  provides  all  her  own 
equipment  and  table  settings,  and  has 
a  service  staff  of  20  on  call. 

Tahnk 's  catering  business  started 
as  an  offshoot  of  her  cooking 
classes— by  word  of  mouth.  Her  stu¬ 
dents,  some  of  them  will-known  chefs 
in  Boston,  would  ask  her  to  cater  their 
dinners.  This  gourmet  chef  learned  to 
even  handle  last  minute  requests  with 
aplomb,  from  setting  up  a  beautiful 
Chinese  dinner  for  two  to  hiring  the 
musicians  and  picking  up  the  flowers. 

With  her  cooking  expertise  in  not 
only  Chinese,  but  Italian,  Japanese, 
Thai,  Creole  and  Kosher,  Tahnk  has 
impressed  the  most  finicky  of  eaters. 
She’s  been  known  to  create  a  25th  an¬ 
niversary  dinner  for  two  on  an  after¬ 
noon’s  notice  (the  husband  finally 
realized  why  he  was  receiving  so 
many  flowers  that  day  and  called  her 
in  a  panic). 

“You  often  need  someone  profes¬ 
sional  to  organize  your  whole  party 
for  you,”  says  the  chef.  “That’s  why 
often  a  lot  of  restaurants  don’t  want 
to  do  that.  They  can’t  handle  it,  or 
don’t  want  to.” 

-She  has  mastered  the  fine  art  of 
Kosher  Chinese  food,  and  has  done  a 
lot  of  mixed  marriage  catering.  She 
pleased  both  sides  of  the  family  when 
a  young  Chinese  groom  married  his 
bride  of  Russian  Jewish  heritage.  She 
used  separate  utensils,  avoided  cer¬ 
tain  foods  like  shellfish  and  bought 
Kosher  meat.  For  bar  mitzvahs,  she 


Peking  Style  Hot  Cabbage  Salad 

Ingredients: 

10  cups  shredded  cabbage  (prefer¬ 
ably  Chinese  cabbage) 

IV2  TBS  salt 
3  TBS  sugar 
3  TBS  vinegar 
3  TBS  sesame  seed  oil 

Mixture  A: 

1/3  cup  shredded  fresh  red  pepper 
1  TBS  ground  ginger 
1  TBS  ground  garlic 

To  prepare: 

1.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  cab¬ 
bage,  toss  it,  and  marinate  for  4 
hours. 

2.  Use  your  hands  to  squeeze  the  li¬ 
quid  out  of  the  cabbage  and  then  place 
it  in  a  serving  bowl.  Top  with  A  ingre¬ 
dients. 

3.  Heat  the  sesame  oil  in  a  pan  and 
then  add  the  sugar  and  vinegar  and 
cook  until  the  sugar  dissolves.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  the  cabbage  and 
quickly  toss  the  cabbage  and  then 
cover  and  refrigerate  for  4  hours  be¬ 
fore  serving  cold.  This  dish  will  keep 
for  weeks  in  the  refrigerator  and  can 
be  served  at  any  time  in  place  of  a 
pickle  or  relish  dish. 


has  prepared  a  hot  and  cold  buffet, 
with  an  entree  like  chicken,  served 
honey-glazed  or  cold  poached,  crispy 
fish,  and  beef,  such  as  teriyaki  beef  on 
a  skewer  or  beef  with  broccoli  and 
vegetables  like  sechzuan  green  beans. 
“We  normally  follow  with  a  dessert, 
an  oriental  pastry  or  luscious  looking 
fresh  fruit. 

“Many  clients  want  an  authentic 
Chinese  dinner  catered  to  them  in 
their  home,”  Tahnk  adds.  So  she 
brings  along  her  wok  and  cooks 
authentic  Chinese  food  “just  the  way 
my  mother  would  in  China.” 

A  typical  Chinese  sit-down  dinner, 
including  hot  and  cold  appetizers  and 
variety  of  entrees,  can  last  three 
hours.  “It’s  entertaining,  they  like  to 
talk  to  each  other,”  she  says. 


Tahnk  has  catered  many  different 
kinds  of  events  in  the  home,  including 
anniversary  dinners  for  two.  “Most 
businessmen  are  busy,  they  have  no 
time  to  take  care  of  these  things,”  she 
notes.  “But  there  are  a  lot  of  roman¬ 
tic  men  in  this  world.”  The  gourmet 
chef  describes  one  dinner  celebrating 
a  couple’s  first  year  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary:  “I  came  in  with  all  the  utensils 
and  china,  and  assistants  in  proper 
uniforms,  I  ordered  roses  and  gave 
each  one  a  gift,  a  Japanese  kimono. 
While  they  were  dressing,  I  set  up  a 
Japanese  table  on  the  floor  with  cand¬ 
lelight,  and  served  them  an  elegant 
Japanese  dinner.  We  couldn’t  go  in 
the  door  to  the  dining  room  without 
knocking  first,  they  were  so  much  in 
love.” 

Recently,  she  catered  a  Chinese 
buffet  for  300  at  a  Microbiology  So¬ 
ciety  banquet  at  JFK  Library.  She 
has  also  served  12-course  sit-down 
dinners  for  Chinese  government 
officials. 

“Trade  is  more  popular  since  China 
opened  the  door  for  the  U.S.  business 
community.  The  Chinese  are  coming 
to  us,  and  now  American  companies 
are  entertaining  the  Chinese,”  she 
reflects.  Visiting  Chinese  are  very  in¬ 
terested  in  the  American  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  “They  think  it’s  very  interesting 
to  see  their  lifestyle.  They  see  it  as  a 
great  honor,”  she  says. 

She  has  catered  luncheons,  dinners 
and  Christmas  parties  for  corpora¬ 
tions  like  Digital,  Raytheon,  and  Cen¬ 
tronics,  often  serving  basics  like 
croissant  sandwiches  and  quiche. 
She’ll  direct  company  parties  with  a 
theme  as  well,  like  a  Hawaiian  luau  for 
a  boat  club,  with  dancers  in  leis  and 
grass  skirts,  and  an  entire  roast  pig. 

Her  catering  business  is  booming 
and  she  intends  to  continue  her  many 
varied  events.  The  real  test,  she  says, 
is  client  satisfaction.  She  has  faith  in 
the  high  standards  of  the  Chinese.  “If 
Chinese  people  say  the  food  is  deli¬ 
cious,  you  know  you  are  doing  it 
right,”  she  explains. 


A  buffet-style  catering  meal  can  be  just  the  ticket. 


Public  Library  of  Brookline  * 
Coordinator— ‘Publishing  for 
Literacy”  Project 

The  Public  Library  of  Brookline,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Adult  Literacy  Resource  Institute  (a  joint  program 
of  UMass/Boston  and  Roxbury  Community  College), 
seeks  a  coordinator  for  a  special  one  year  writing 
project  funded  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  make 
available  high  quality  literacy  materials  for  adult  be- 
ginning  readers  though  the  collection,  publication  and 
distribution  of  adult  students’  writings.  The  project 
coordinator  will  be  responsible  for  the  overall  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  project  and  will  work  collaboratively  with 
selected  adult  literacy  programs  in  the  Brookline  and 
Boston  area.  Candidates  must  have  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  teaching  of  writing  to  adults;  excellent 
organizational  and  editorial  skills;  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  work  cooperatively  and  productively  with 
members  of  diverse  communities.  Some  background  in 
ABE  or  ESL  is  essential.  Experience  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  aspects  of  publication  using  a  microcomputer  is 
highly  desirable.  Starting  date;  October  19.  1987 
(project  is  funded  through  June  30.  1988).  $25,790  (an¬ 
nual).  Please  send  resume  by  October  8.  1987  to:  Ger¬ 
ard  Hayes.  Personnel  Director.  Town  of  Brookline.  333 
Washington  Street,  Brookline.  MA  02146 
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Brookline  Rent  Control  Board 
Data  Administrator 

The  Tbwn  of  Brookline  is  seeking  a  person  to  perform 
data  entry  associated  with  a  database  for  case  manage¬ 
ment.  property  file  management,  and  cost  study  report¬ 
ing;  to  perform  management  analysis;  to  coordinate  all 
data  processing  functions  associated  with  rent  control 
billing  schedule;  to  maintain  and  update  the  billing  file; 
and  to  generate  statistical  reports.  Qualifications  in¬ 
clude  the  ability  to  work  accurately  with  large  amounts 
of  data;  experience  working  with  computer  systems  in 
an  office  environment;  high  school  diploma.  Other  train¬ 
ing  a  plus.  Schedule  will  consist  of  20-25  hours  per  week 
arranged  between  8:30am-5pm.  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  $1 1.000  per  year  plus  generous  benefits. 

Srw*l«  *4  ft  t 
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Recording  Secretary 

A  person  is  needed  to  record  minutes  of  weekly  Rent 
Control  Board  Meeting,  and  to  subsequent  approval. 
Candidate  must  have  the  ability  to  take  good  short¬ 
hand  notes  or  use  another  stenographic  method  for 
recording,  and  to  type  at  least  50wpm.  Experience  with 
word  processing  is  desirable.  Part-time  positions  (18 
hours  per  week),  including  approximately  one  evening 
per  week.  Starting  salary  is  $10,112  per  year  plus 
benefits. 
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Brookline  Council  on  Aging 
Counselor 

Innovative  and  progressive  GERIATRIC  AGENCY 
seeks  enthusiastic  and  cojhmitted  person  for  master's 
level  position.  20  hours  per  week.  Duties  include:  coun¬ 
seling.  outreach,  groupwork.  program  development,  an 
intergenerational  work.  Salary  $10.  670. 

For  all  three  positions  above,  send  resume  by  October 
8.  1987.  to  Gerard  Hayes.  Personnel  Director.  Tbwn  of 
Brookline.  333  Washington  Street.  Brookline.  MA 
02146. 

'grid!*  tk  Z&4  i~‘. 
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Brookline  Health  Department 
Senior  Sanitary  Inspector 

Under  direction  of  Chief  Sanitarian  and  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  of  District  Sanitarian,  incumbent  conducts 
routine  inspections  to  gain  compliance  with  provisions 
of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  relating  to  Housing.  Food 
Service  Establishments.  Retail  Food  Stores,  etc.  Other 
assignments  include  inspection  o?  solid  waste  handling, 
insect  and  rodent  problems,  health  nuisances,  lodging 
houses,  day  care  centers,  and  other  inspection  tasks  as 
assigned:  observations  recorded  on  inspection  repoi  ts. 
recommendations  are  regarding  necessary  corrections, 
and  cases  followed-up  through  re- inspect  ion  and  use  of 
enforcement  measures.  Qualifications;  A  completion  of 
high  school  program  with  emphasis  on  basic  sciences 
and  experience  sufficient  to  indicate  aptitude  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  work  effectively.  Knowledge  of  inspec- 
tional  techniques  ability  to  understand  and  interpret 
codes  and  regulations,  and  familiarity  with  public 
health  principles  and  environmental  health  concepts. 
Possession  of  a  valid  Massachusetts  drivers  license. 
Full-time,  civil  service  position,  appointment  subject 
to  provisions  of  Mass.  Civil  Service  Law*.  Salary: 
$26.821 /year.  Send  resule  by  October  9.  1987  to  Ger¬ 
ard  Hayes.  Personnel  Director.  333  Washington  Street. 
Brookline,  MA  02146. 
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Gerard  Hayes,  Personnel  Director.  Tbwn  of  Brookline. 
333  Washington  Street.  Brookline.  .VIA  02146. 
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Chinese  acrobatic  troupe  arrives 


By  Donna  Tambascio 

The  Shanghai  Acrobat  Troupe,  one 
of  the  world’s  finest  from  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China,  is  coming  to 
Boston  when  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  makes  its  annual  visit  at  the 
Boston  Garden  in  October. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  troupe  will 
perform  in  the  United  States  for  a 
lengthy  tour.  According  to  circus 
producer  Kenneth  Feld,  the  thaw  in 
the  Cold  War-like  attitudes  between 
the  US  and  mainland  China  opened 
doors,  previously  closed  to  the  West. 

“Soon  after  the  United  States  and 
the  People’s  Republic  resumed  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  in  the  early  1970s,  we 
began  negotiating  to  bring  some  of 
the  great  artists  to  America,”  Feld 
related.  He  described  the  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  needed  to  allow  the  perform¬ 
ers  to  join  another  troupe.  The 
government,  before  now,  has  never  al¬ 
lowed  the  troupe  to  go  on  such  a  long 
foreign  stint. 

The  beauty,  style,  balance  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  troupe  are  traditional  of 
Far  East  athletes  and  dancers. 

Chinese  acrobatic  troupes  trace 
their  beginnings  to  around  the  year 
200  B.C.,  when*  the  Han  Dynasty 
emerged  as  the  kingdom  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  East.” 

Acrobatics  were  likely  developed  by 
peasants  in  the  northern  regions  of 


China  and  performed  during  celebra¬ 
tions  like  weddings,  good  harvest  and 
other  joyous  occasions. 

The  popularity  and  art  of  acrobat¬ 
ics  increased  as  years  went  by,  and 
athletes  were  invited  to  perform  for 


visting  dignitaries  and  leading 
powers. 

The  Shanghai  Acrobatic  Troupe, 
which  numbers  some  350  members— 
from  acrobats  to  technical  assistants, 
was  founded  in  1951  by  The  Shanghai 


Historic  Bureau  of  Culture  in  an  effort 
to  promote  and  preserve  these  acro¬ 
batic  traditions. 

Selection  into  the  troupe  is  made 
through  recruiting  cycles  every  five  to 
seven  years.  Recommendations  are 
made  by  veteran  performers  and  in¬ 
structors  for  talented  boys  and  girls 
8-10  years  of  age. 

Through  numerous  auditions,  30  of 
the  hundreds  of  applicants  are  select¬ 
ed  for  training. 

The  first  two  years  are  spent  learn¬ 
ing  acrobatic  skills,  dance  and  condi¬ 
tioning,  plus  each  student  spends 
afternoons  studying  academics.  After 
this  basic  training,  the  students  then 
specialize  in  specific  skills  while  still 
in  formal  education. 

At  last,  when  the  students  are  aged 
15-16,  they  are  finally  able  to  begin¬ 
ning  performing  in  the  troupe. 

Among  the  incredible  feats  the 
acrobats  perform  in  The  Shanghai 
Acrobatic  Troupe,  is  the  traditional 
Lion  Dance.  The  dance  involved  six 
male  acrobats  portraying  beasts  un¬ 
der  the  careful  eye  of  a  female  trainer. 

The  circus  itself  will  feature  the 
colors,  arts  and  sounds  of  not  just  the 
Far  East,  but  also  Spain,  Mexico, 
France,  Morocco,  Casablanca,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  United  States. 

Singing  ringmaster  Jim  Ragona 
will  lead  the  show  of  clowns,  show¬ 
girls,  death  defying  stunts  and  never 
before  seen  productions. 


The  Shanghai  Acrobat  Troupe  will  be  at  Boston  Garden  Oct.  15-25  with 
the  116th  edition  of  the  Ringiing  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Baily  Circus. 


Development 

continued  from  page  1 

The  present  construction  of  executive  office  tow¬ 
ers  and  luxury  hotels  around  Chinatown  has  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  employment  and  housing  needs  of 
an  immigrant  working  class  community.  But  it  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Boston  Asians  have 
little  established  power  over  what  happens  to  their 
community.  With  Chinatown’s  survival  at  stake, 
community  control  has  to  be  the  rallying  point. 

What  is  at  stake  for  Chinatown  commands  atten¬ 
tion  from  Boston’s  Asian  American  community  as 
a  whole.  At  a  time  when  Asians  throughout  New 
England  are  raising  the  issue  of  political  participa¬ 
tion,  Chinatown’s  roles  as  a  physical  community, 
as  a  focus  of  attention  for  community  people  and 
public  officials,  as  a  concentration  of  resources  and 
organizing  experience  and  as  a  center  of  collective 
action  provide  an  irreplaceable  foundation  for  build¬ 
ing  political  power.  Moreover,  the  struggle  for 
Chinatown,  without  question,  will  be  seen  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  Asian  American  community’s  political 
resolve. 

To  fight  for  community  control  of  Chinatown, 
there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  econom¬ 
ics  and  politics  threatening  Chinatown. 


Economic  Restructuring  in  Boston:  Who  Benefits? 

The  intense  development  besieging  Chinatown  is 
the  result  of  a  comprehensive  transformation  of  the 
Massachusetts  economy  that  reflects  changes  on  a 
national  scale.  Manufacturing  industries  are  giving 
way  to  services  such  as  health  care,  information 
processing,  and  restaurants  and  hotels. 

In  Boston,  the  present  development  boom 
represents  a  surge  in  the  city’s  post-World  War  II 
transformation  to  a  regional  center  for  the  service 
economy.  At  each  step  in  the  transformation,  China¬ 
town  has  been  severely  impacted  yet  consis¬ 
tently  excluded  from  the  decision  making  process¬ 
es.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  construction  of  the 
Southeast  Expressway  and  Massachusetts  Turn¬ 
pike  for  transporting  suburban  professionals  to 
their  downtown  offices  destroyed  thousands  of  units 
of  Chinatown  housing  and  imposed  arbitrary  bord¬ 
ers  to  Chinatown’s  east  and  south.  In  the  late  1960s, 
the  city  cleared  the  bars  and  the  pornographic  theat¬ 
ers  in  Scollay  Square  to  make  room  for  Government 
Center  and  the  new  City  Hall.  A  few  years  later, 
fearing  that  similar  businesses  might  open  on  Bea¬ 
con  Hill  or  in  Back  Bay,  the  city  established  an 
“adult  entertainment  district”  on  the  west  side  oi 
Chinatown. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  building  of  Lafayette  Place 
constricted  Chinatown  from  the  north.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  the  50s,  60s,  70s,  and  80s,  Tufts  and  the 
New  England  Medical  Center  expanded  from  within 
Chinatown — replacing  housing  and  businesses  with 
parking  lots  and  highly  specialized  research  centers 


having  no  direct  benefit  to  the  community.  Billions 
of  dollars  in  new  developments  over  the  past  decade 
have  made  the  city’s  central  business  district  one 
of  the  most  expensive  pieces  of  land  in  the  country, 
second  only  to  Manhattan.  For  a  working  class 
residential  community  in  the  middle  of  downtown, 
the  implications  are  more  menacing  than  ever. 

Thus,  in  the  name  of  “urban  renewal,”  the  city’s 
development  projects  have  levelled  thousands  of 
housing  units,  boxed  in  Chinatown  from  all  sides, 
reduced  the  size  of  the  community  by  half  while 
Chinatown’s  population  quadrupled.  For  more  than 
a  decade,  Chinatown  has  been  the  most  overcrowd¬ 
ed  neighborhood  in  Boston. 

In  the  meantime,  the  construction  of  executive 
office  towers  has  failed  to  generate  new  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Chinatown  workers.  The  overall  employ¬ 
ment  picture  has  not  improved  over  the  last  30 
years.  The  vast  majority  of  residents  remain  in  the 
low-end  sectors  of  manufacturing  (garments  and 
electronics)  and  services  (restaurants  and  hotels). 
Three  quarters  of  the  men  in  Chinatown  work  in 
restaurants.  Many  work  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week.  There  are  not  insurances  or  benefits. 
Three  quarters  of  the  women  work  in  garment  fac¬ 
tories  on  piece  rate.  In  addition,  the  women  must 
do  housework  and  look  after  the  children. 

The  restaurant  industry  has  long  been  saturated 
in  Chinatown.  Everyday,  restaurant  workers  wait 
for  rides  to  take  them  hours  away  to  Maine  or  New 
Hampshire  to  work.  The  garment  industry  is  in 
decline.  Many  garment  shops  around  Chinatown  are 
moving  out  because  of  rising  property  value.  But 
for  most  recent  immigrants,  the  Chinatown  area 
offers  the  only  employment  opportunities  because 
they  speak  no  English.  Even  those  who  were  trained 
as  accountants  or  artists  can  only  find  jobs  as  cooks 
or  seamstresses. 

For  most  working  class  immigrants,  once  they 
enter  the  routines  of  a  job,  they  are  locked  into  a 
tormenting  cycle.  The  long  work  hours  leave  them 
too  tired  to  study  English.  Yet,  learning  English  is 
the  only  means  to  advancement. 

To  channel  Boston’s  economic  boom  into  the 
neighborhoods,  Boston  Mayor  Ray  Flynn  has 
presented  the  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program, 
which  requires  the  developers  of  publicly  owned 
downtown  parcels  to  contribute  funds  for  land  de¬ 
velopments  and  job  training  in  neighborhoods  such 
as  Roxbury  and  Chinatown.  In  addition,  minority 
business  groups  able  to  meet  a  minimum  equity  lev¬ 
el  can  vie  for  a  share  of  the  development  rights.  Is 
the  linkage  program  a  radical  change  from  the  pivo¬ 
tal  role  that  state  and  city  governments  have  played 
historically  in  facilitating  and  coordinating  the  eco¬ 
nomic  transformation,  largely  to  the  benefit  of  a 
"progrowth  coalition”  of  downtown  business  elites, 
ambitious  politicians,  private  developers,  and  urban 
planners?  Does  it  institutionalize  community- 
controlled  development?  Who  benefits? 

Corporations  and  developers  will  continue  to 
benefit.  The  linkage  funds  deriving  from  downtown 
will  subsidize  developments  in  the  neighborhoods — 


i  not  just  for  housing  but  also  for  office  spaces  that 
j  are  competitively  priced  with  suburban  complexes. 
The  construction  of  the  new  Orange  Line  along  the 
new  Southwest  Corridor  is  a  sure  sign  that  corpo¬ 
rations  are  headed  for  the  neighborhoods,  especial¬ 
ly  Roxbury.  The  job  training  component  of  linkage 
will  subsidize  the  building  of  a  labor  supply  for  the 
growing  service  industries  which  will  fill  the  new 
office  spaces.  To  top  it  off,  the  ostensible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  community  development  will  add  political 
legitimacy  to  the  present  development  boom  regard¬ 
less  of  substantive  benefits  to  the  communities. 

A  select  elite  of  minority  business  people  with 
substantial  capital  will  benefit.  By  requiring  a 
minority  partner  in  linkage  projects,  the  program 
partially  institutionalizes  the  demand  for  econom¬ 
ic  access  that  communities  of  color  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  for  decades.  However,  by  specifying  a  minimum 
equity  level  for  participation,  the  program  will  serve 
mainly  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a  very  small  elite 
of  minority  entrepreneurs. 

What  about  the  Chinatown  community  on  the 
whole?  The  linkage  proposal  is  questionable  in 
general  but  especially  devious  as  Chinatown  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  middle  of  downtown.  Specifying  the 
amount  of  linkage  fund  to  be  proportional  to  the  size 
of  the  downtown  development,  the  program  forces 
Chinatown  to  accept  and  legitimate  massive  struc¬ 
tures  in  its  proximity  in  order  to  produce  more  de¬ 
velopment  funds  for  itself  or  other  communities. 
This  is  particularly  dangerous,  as  it  pits  the  interest 
of  Chinatown  against  those  of  other  communities. 
In  the  long  run,  because  the  linkage  legitimates 
rather  than  challenges  the  market  forces  that  fuel 
the  present  development  boom,  it  cannot  prevent 
land  from  becoming  “too  valuable”  for  low-cost 
housing  and  small  businesses. 

Most  importantly,  the  linkage  program  fails  to  in¬ 
stitutionalize  mechanisms  for  community-controlled 
development,  such  as  community  veto.  The  power 
relationships  between  Chinatown,  the  city,  and  in¬ 
dividual  developers  and  institutions  remain  basical¬ 
ly  unchanged.  The  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  may  discourage  a  particular  expansion 
by  the  New  England  Medical  Center  in  order  to 
garner  support  from  Chinatown  on  a  linkage 
project.  But  it  is  clear  that  Chinatown  still  does  not 
have  formal  or  substantive  control  over  its  land  and 
labor. 

Chinatown  provides  necessary  housing,  jobs,  sup¬ 
port,  and  services  for  immigrant  workers  and  refu¬ 
gees.  Chinatown  is  also  an  essential  political  base 
for  the  emerging  Asian  American  community  in 
Greater  Boston.  But  the  survival  of  Chinatown  is 
threatened  by  developments  over  which  it  has  lit¬ 
tle  control.  In  the  coming  period,  standing  firm  for 
community  control  of  Chinatown  is  a  necessity  for 
survival  and  livelihood.  It  is  also  the  strongest  mes¬ 
sage  possible  that  Asians  are  becoming  a  political 
j  force  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Chinese  Merchants  Association  building  shown  at  various 
stages  a  few  decades  ago.  At  right  is  the  former  Beach  Street 
building,  circa  1941.  Above  is  the  new  Hudson  Streep  build¬ 
ing  under  construction  in  Feb.,  1951.  At  top  is  the  scene  at 
opening  ceremonies  later  that  year. 


Children  parade  in  the  mid-1960s  through  Chinatown  celebrating  the  “Dou¬ 
ble  Tenth”  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty. 


^y  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
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IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

SALES 

CASHIERS 

Full  and  part  time  day  positions  available  at  John  Barry,  Ltd.  One  of  New 
England’s  finest  retailers  of  women’s  sportswear  and  dresses. 

•  Flexible  hours  between  10  am  and  6  pm. 

•  No  Nights  or  Sundays 

•  Very  competitive  starting  salary 

•  Generous  employee  benefits 

•  Clothing  discounts 

For  interview  contact: 

Mr.  Brooks  t  fi  . 

426-4291 

John  Barry,  Ltd.  |  I 

75  Kneeland  Street  7  f  IHt 

Boston,  MA  02111  V  J 

Electronics,  Inc. 

$  I?  iR  « 
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: 

Steffi  BEACH  ST.  (  £1*8}  ) 

H2«*&SHrFA*W®7& 

112  BEACH  ST.  BOSTON,  MA.  02111 
-  (617)462-5206 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT  | 

The  Quincy  School  Community  Council 
in  Boston's  Chinatown  seeks  an  or¬ 
ganized.  friendly  person  for  its  school- 
aged  child  care  programs.  Need  good 
phone  and  typing  skills.  Part  time  after¬ 
noons.  Bilingual,  Cantonese  preferred. 

Call  Laurie  Hoffma 
(617)  426-6660 

885  Washington  St. 

Boston,  MA  02111 

ft 

WH-fiLfUt 

(617)  426^660 

02111 

* 

|  SOUTH  COVE  MANOR  / — \ 

120  SHAWMUT  AVENUE  /  \ 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02118 
(617)  423-0590 

A«to€A), 

* *  £***•£***  • 

»  IMt  Donna  Reilley  KIS  DON  817-423-0590 

0 A„  „ DA(.  ftftaflaifti  •  «***«&. 

RNs/LPNs 

A  Unique  Opportunity  to  help  serve  The  Needs  of  Boston's  Chinese  Elderly  as  well 
as  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 

South  Cove  Manor,  the  first  long-time  care  facility  of  its  kind  in  America  is  uniquely  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  elderly  residents  with  Asian  backgrounds.  Join  a  Friendly,  Dedicated 

Staff  that  is  as  multiculural  as  our  residents  We  are  currently  seeking  nurses  for  our  3-11  and 

11-7  shifts.  ^ 

An  attractive  competitive  wage  and  benefits  package  Is  available  New  facility.  Free  parking. 

Near  pubic  transMS&tlon.  located  near  Chinatown.  For  moie  Information  call  Donna  Reilley, 

RN.  DON.  ot  4234*590.  Try  us.  you'll  like  us. 

PROPERTY  MANAGER 

A  nationally  known  management  company  seeking  bilingual  Property  \ 
Manager  to  direct  the  daily  operation  of  a  large  family  apartment 
complex  in  the  Chinatown  community  of  Boston.  Must  be  fluent  in  j 
both  Chinese  and  English.  Salary  based  on  experience.  Send  resume  to: 

230  HARRISON  AVENUE 

BOSTON,  MA  02111 

\ 
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Thu.  OCT.  15  thru 
Sun.  OCT.  25 

Boston  Garden 


★  SHOWTIMES^ 

- . - 

Thu.  OCT.  15 . 7:30PM 

ALL  TICKETS  $4  OFF! 

, _ s  STOP  &  SHOP/WBZ-TV  4 

(WBZ-TV4)  FAMILY  NIGHT 

with  coupon  from  STOP  &  SHOP 

Fri.  OCT.  16 . 1:00PM* . 7:30PM 

Sat.  OCT.  17 . 12NOOM..... 4:00PM . 8:00PM 

Sun.  OCT  18 . 12 NOON . 4:00PM . 7:30PM t 

Tut.  OCT.  20 . 7:30PM  t 

Wed.  OCT  21 . 7:30PMf* 

Thu.  OCT  22 . 4:00PM t  *... 8:00PM t  * 

Fri.  OCT. 23 . 4:00PM t*-~ 8:00PM 

Sat.  OCT.  24 . 12NOON . 4:00PM . 8:00PM 

Sun.  OCT.  25 . 12NOON . 4:00PM . 7:30PM 

tSAVE  $1.50  On  Kids  Under  12! 
tSENIOR  CITIZEN/CLASS  DAY-A11  Tickets  $8 
*  m  ARMOUR  FAMILY  SHOWS- 

SAVE  $2.00  with  ARMOUR 
Proof  of  Purchase  at  Box  Office  Only 
(No  Double  Discounts) 

**********  YOUR  BEST  ENTERTAINMENT  VALUE!  *********  * 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED  $9.50  -  $11.50 

SPECIAL  RLXGSIDE  SEATS  AVAILABLE-CALL  INFO  FOR  DETAILS 


WAYS  TO  GET 
YOUR  TICKETS 

IN  PERSON:  boston  garden  box 
OFFICE  &  All  TLQfSETftON*  Outlets 
Including  Most  Major  SEARS  Stores 

BY  PHONE:  TELETHON  * 

(617)  720-3434  (in  Boston )  or  Elsewhere. 
Call  1-800-382-8080  major  credit 

CARDS  ACCEPTED 

(Service  Charge  Added  on  Phone  Orders) 

BY  MAIL:  Send  self-addressed,  stamped  enve¬ 
lope  with  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
BOSTON  GARDEN,  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  & 
Bailey  Circus,  150  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02114  ($3.50  Service  Charge  per  Mail  Order) 

Information:  (617)  720-3400 
Group  Rates:  (617)  227-3206 


